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NOTES AND NEWS 

"We quote the following from an article on "Art and Science" 
printed in the Literary Supplement of The London Times, November 
2, 1922. 

" So it is also with the biological-psychological method. That has 
value only when employed in a negative way, to explain failure in 
art and error in aesthetic experience, not art itself nor true aesthetic 
experience. At present it is often employed so perversely, and with 
results so monstrous, as to provoke a general impatience of all psy- 
chology; but this perversity comes of an arrogant ignorance of the 
first principles of aesthetic. If they can be grasped by the psycholo- 
gist, his science may remove obstructions to the experience and even 
to the production of works of art. 

So long as he tells us that all art is an unconscious expression of 
the sexual instinct, he tells us nothing that is of any value to us. He 
asserts merely that something is happening in a dark, unknown 
region, the result of which, when it reaches the light, is a work of art. 
But, as everything else which reaches the light is also, according to 
him, a result of the same cause working in darkness, we are left with 
a general and unconvincing statement about everything. Yet this 
statement, if it were confined to certain kinds of failure in art, might 
help us to understand them. For it is probable that failures in art 
have causes in the unconscious ; and psychology may in time be able 
to discover these causes and the connection between them and their 
effeets with precision. Thus, the unconscious working of the sexual 
instinct may be the cause of many failures in art — for instance, of 
the forbidding sentimentality of some religious pictures. This re- 
volts instead of charming us, because we are aware of something in 
the picture other than what the artist himself consciously intends. 
The furtive appetite which peeps through this mask of devotion is 
trying to infect us by false pretences ; and so, unless we wish to share 
the appetite, we refuse to be moved by the devotion and are troubled 
and disgusted by a lack of unanimity in the artist's mind. It is as 
if he were not quite sane, as if something said under the influence 
of that religious drug betrayed not a self, but an instinct destroying 
the unity of the self. Behind all this show of the artist and the 
devotee there is a monkey, and a sentimental monkey is something 
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not to be endured. But there may be a sentimental monkey lurking 
in us, too ; in which, case we shall like to be deceived by the show of 
devotion. While our appetites are furtively tickled, we, too, shall 
believe that we are experiencing a religious emotion. Hence the 
long popularity of that Magdalen of Titian's who, as Ruskin said, 
looks as if she hoped to get to heaven by dint of her personal charms. 
But there is all the difference in the world between this am- 
biguous concealment, or betrayal, of appetite and those great and 
simple works of art which are openly concerned with sex. Sex, for 
instance, is the theme of Coreggio's Antiope, not its secret preoc- 
cupation. We scent nothing in that picture other than what the- 
painter consciously intends. He was unanimous when he conceived 
and executed it, and we are unanimous and untroubled in our ex- 
perience of it. Further, in this case, and in all great works of art 
where sex is the theme, it seems to be only a way into that state 
of being which all great art, no matter what its theme, creates. In 
a moment we are beyond the subject, beyond all those frank allure- 
ments of beautiful flesh, in the paradise of which Coreggio was 
really dreaming. It is like love music in which the passion is freed 
from its object and the love lost in the beauty of the music. By 
this power of escape all great art may be known, and, so far from 
being an unconscious expression of sex, it consciously uses sex, like 
all other human passions and concrete things, as a way into the 
Holy of Holies." 



